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J Early this summer Mitchell Rogovin, a part- 
ner with the prominent, liberal-laced law firm 
of Arnold & Porter, was haying lunch at the ( 
; Palm, a preferred retreat of Washington’s legal 
.’.elite. "v (V '" , :i 

With him was John S. Warner, the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s general counsel, who' was 
‘ inviting Rogovin to represent, the Cl A during 
j its congressional hearings. V’j 

’( Rogovin was intrigued. Warner says sym- 
v • pathetic. In the midst of this discussion, New 
York Times reporter Seymour Hersh who un-L, 
earthed many of the CIA’s secret activti'es, a 
good friend of Rogovin’s, walked up to\ the ; 
‘ table. Rogovin spoke but didn’t introduce him 
to Warner. v , : . ,,, y. 

" . Rogovin had come to his fork,in the road. 




i - 

He choose the path of the CIA, and ever since, 
there’s been talk. , , . 

Essentially, people are Wondering what 
prompted a lawyer known for ferreting out 
government secrets to defend an agency in 
the supersecret business. 

Rogovin is, after all, the lawyer who helped 
Common Cause successfully sue the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President, forcing 
the disclosure of Richard Nixon’s campaign 
financing. ' ’ , 

Until he accepted the CIA job, he was repre- 
senting the. Institute for Policy Studies (IPS) 
suit against former Nixon administration offi- 
cials for wiretapping. 

Back in the ’60s, Rogovin was the cracker- 
jack assistant U.S. attorney general' who blew 







the whistle on the government bugging of the 
hotel suite of Fred Black, a Washington lobby- 
ist and associate of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker. 

' “Mitch threw the government into 1 ' a tizzy. He 
wa‘s incensed,” says an associate. Others werle 
upset, like one J. Edgar Hopver. ' 

At the Palm that day, Rogovin seemed to • 
sense some impending ostracism. He told a 
close friend he was riervods. . i : 

Washington, it turns out, can 'be an objec- 
tive town With double vision. He still has some 
friends. ■-[ ;j . ' ■ . . 

; “It’s his chance to do what Mitch does best 
— de-mythologize the tribal aspects lof govern- 
ment,” lauds friend, David Cohen, president of I 
Common Cause, i V r : A 

“He has an important role to play. In the 
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past he has challenged government inefficien- 
cies and he’s tough, with a strong sense of 
libertarian values. 

“Just sometimes we have to have some of 
our favorite advocates on the inside. We should 
not ostracize them.” 

Anticipating a possible conflict of interest, 
Rogovin resigned as Common Cause counsel 
right after the IPS dropped him as their gen- 
eral counsel because of his new CIA association. 

“Frankly, I feel, he’s being used," suggests i 
Peter Weissj IPS president and an attorney. : 
“He has a good reputation. He has done good 
things for people fighting the establishment. 

We sort of assumed he was sympathetic. Now, 
in retrospective, maybe he wasn’t. Now I’m 
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afraid he will fight just as effectively 
for the establishment.” 

Rogovin was more than bothered 
by the suggestions that he sold out. 
But his anguish didn’t show. . 

“Why do they think you’ve pledged 
your political views when you take 
a job? I wasn’t hired to be a political 
consultant,” Rogovin says, describing 
the negative reactions as “distressing.” 

, , „'“At stake here. Is the future of the 
agency. I wanted to have some input 
because I belieire we need an intel- 
ligence agency,” Rogovin continues. 

And the CIA understood the wis- 
dom and expediency an outside attor- 
ney could bring. to the case. "The CIA. 
doesn’t necessarily have the monop- 
oly on brains or a fresh outlook,” 
says its general counsel, Warner. “We 
needed a fresh outlook. And Rogo- 
vin’s got brains and he’s knowledge-',* 
able of the Washington scene.” 

At the current congressional hear- 
ings on CIA activities, Rogovin has 
been quiet, smoking his pipe and sit- 
ting by William Colby’s side. Already 
admired by people inside the Senate 
Select Committee bn Intelligence is 
his behind-the-scenes effectiveness. 

Some say that Colby had^been loos- 
ening up and maybe, just maybe, Ro- 
govin is part of the reason. Once, af- 
ter an angry exchange with Rep. Otis 
G. Pike (D-N.Y.), over Colby’s use of a 
“top secret” stamp on documents he 
gave the Committee, Colby handed 
Pike a rubber stamp. Yesterday Pike 
complimented Colby on his candidness. 

“In one meeting Rogovin was espe- 
cially instrumental in mediatating a 
disagreement between Colby and the 
Committee staff,” said one insider. 
“What resulted was that the Commit- 
tee got to review some documets it 
wanted ad the CIA maintained its con- 
fidence.” 

At the moment, Rogovin, a short, 
squarish man of 44, tanned and 
relaxed is sitting in an anteroom out- 



side the CIA director's dining room. 

> A thoughtful, professional air suf- 
1 rounds him, as he settles into a corner 
of the beige tapestried couch, lighting 
up his pipe. He keeps his right elbow 
I., flexed in an L. He relights the pipe, 

; revealing the Lord and Taylor label 

j of his modly-cut beige summer suit. 

I His round face stares unsmiliijgly, 

from the plastic CIA identification 
1 tag hung around his neck. 

Why is he working for the CIA? “It 
sounded like a challenge,” Rogovin 
answers softly. He goes on to describe 
the long hours of “catching up. on 27 
years of reading,” the days that start 
! at 6 a.m. and end at midnight. 

It’s tiring but also exhilarating. It 
i has perked his reformer’s drive. Last 
■ year when he testified before the Sen- 
! ' • ate Watergate Committee, he present- 
! ed a laundry list of suggestions for 
reorganizing the Justice Department. 
William Colby, the Cl A. director, has 
talked with him about' “constructive 



changes coming from the hearings.” 

“I don’t want to downplay the past,” 
says Rogovin. “But the most signifi- 
cant part (of the hearings) is shaping 
the future. Do we need an intelli- 
gence agency? Yes. I still believe gen- 
tlemen don’t open other gentlemen's 
mail.”- ■ 

On his politics, firmly and rather 
whimsically, Rogovin offers a favorite 
quote, one from Louis Brandeis, as his 
ethic. “He once said, ‘A guy has to 
have a lot of clients but he doesn’t 
have to be anybody’s man.’ That’s how 
I feel.” 

When the interview ends, it is dis- 
covered that the door to the ante- 
room is locked. 

Everyone laughs. Rogovin apolo- 
gizes for his absent-mindedness — “be- 
cause this always happens” — reaching 
into his pocket for a slew of keys, but 
he’s chuckling and vastly amused. 



When Rogovin was wrestling with 
the CIA decision, he told a friend, 
^ attorney Gerald Stern, that it re- 
minded him' of the time at the Jus- 
tice Department when a young law- 
yer had asked his advice on working 
in the South during the Civil Rights 
protests. ' 

Rogovin, the assistant attorney gen- 
' eral of the tax division under Nicho- 
las Katzenbaeh and Ramsey Clark, 
asked the guy how he felt The law- 
yer said ‘Very nervous." Rogovin re- 
plied “Good,” and told Stem that’s 
how he felt, apprehensive but none- 
theless compelled. 

Very few people speak of Rogovin 
as a nervous man. More often they 
describe his patience, doggedness, 
innovation, savvy, and searchlight 
approach to law. 

“He rarely losses his cool,” says 
Sandy Jaffe, an attorney with the 
Ford Foundation who has admired 
Rogovin since they were together at 




Justice. 

“He sits there and he plays with 
his matches. He's a person more 
likely to take the edge off difficult 
ties.” ^ - , 

A journalist who follows the legal 
scene says, “I’m not saying that a lot 
of Washington lawyers are dishonest. 
But Rogovin is unusually respected 
for his integrity. Honesty is his big- 
gest asset.” x 

'T Kenneth Guido, the Common Cause 
attorney Who originated the CREEP 
suit' and shared the work with Rogo- 
vin, blew up in court one critical day. 
Rogovin, Guido remembers, “was the 
coolest guy I had ever seen.” t y 
• 'Remembers Guido, “We had sub- 
poenaed Kenneth Parkinson for sojie 
very important papers, absolutely cru- 
cial to our case. This day Parkinson 
walked into court, handed the judge 
and Mitch letters gating he had 
given the documents to 'another at- 
■ torney.” ^ rr5 $?■:. 

“I told Parkinson it was a; despic- 
able thing in pretty strong language. 
Mitch nudged ipe ..and said ‘Calm? • 
down, this has happened to me many 
times.’ Sometimes Mitch would bel- 
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low but he would not get irritated and some limelight with two crucial inci- 
this w_as ,a case where the emotions dents. 

were , high because the stakes were The first was the exchange of Cuban 
hi Sh-” ", prisoners following the Bay of Pigs 

Rogovin, Guido and Parkinson, the invasion in 1962. Working mainly be- 

attorney for the Nixon re-election hind, the scenes Rogovin, then counsel 

committee who was indicted as a with the Internal Revenue Service, 

Watergate coverup co-defendaht but wrote the charter for the non-profit 

later acquitted, flew back together organization established to trade trac- 

on the same plane after Rogovin ob- tors for the 1,100 prisoners captured, 

tained Bebe Rebozo’s deposition. The The first group failed, 

plane was detoured to Philadelphia Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
where all boarded a bus back to mas of 1962, a second group, with 

* ' Rogovin one of the principals, raised 

They were all physically drained, $50,000 and the prisoners were ex- , 
Guido recalls, “and the bus was an . changed for food, drugs .and other 
aching inconvenience but Mitch didn’t^ V non-military materials. ’ , ;' ! o- - 

complain,” All three shared a cab and The second was the Fred Black 
Parkinson and Rogovin’s briefcases case, inhere for the first time the gov- 

got mixed up. In court the next morn- ernment confessed before the Su- 
ing Parkinson - discovered the error preme Court that the FBI had bugged 

and Rogovin says, “that’s a very sensi- 'y. a citizen. 

tive situation when the opposing at- Afterwards Rogovin was not the 
torneys end -up with each other’s favorite of J. Edgar Hoover. So Ram- 

cases. But we all honored one an- sey Clark arranged a lunch with 

other.” Hoover to mend feelings. One of Ro- 

, - . govin’s favorite stories comes from 

In the 60s, when the principal legal that lunch and repeating it shows Ro- 
upsets were outside the tax field, Ro- govin’s recognition that power can be 
govm s expertise, he managed to snag stretched to ridiculousness, . 




Hoover started off the lunch by 
discussing one of Rogovin’s prededes- 
ors who had gdne to jail. Then he 
told about the time Hary Truman 
called him to the White House and 
said, “I want you to investigate the 
Justice Department and the IRS.” 
Hoover said to Trumari, “Mr. Presi- 
dent wouldn’t it be better to have a 
congressional inquiry rather than an 
executive branch inquiry of the exec- 
utive, branch? For as you will recall, 
out' Lord had a disciple who was un- 
faithful.” Truman told Hoover, "I 
think ypu’U find that three of Jesus’ 
disciples were unfaithful.” At the 
lunch Hoover turned to Clark and 
Rogovin and said, "I asked the re- 
search people to check it out. You 
know the President was right,, there 
were three unfaithful to Jesus.” Ro- 
govin laughs as he repeats the story, 
explaining, “We sat there biting our 
lips because we didn’t know whether 
it was funny that. Hoover didn’t know 
or funny for the FBI to be investigat- 
in the Bible.” 



In 1969, at the dawn of the Nixon 
administration, Rogovin resigned from 
Justice. He had worked for the gov- 
ernment since 1958. In recent years, 
he’s become a respected" Voice in the' 
field of public interest law. He chairs 
the Council for Public Interest Law, 
with William Ruckelshaus, and is asso- 
dated with the Center for Law and 
Social Policy. ' 

Other clients have included newspa- 
per reporters. United Serviceman Fund, 
Lawyers Military Defense Committee 
and Pre-Term Abortion Clinic. “Mitch 
sort of made himself available to the 
better liberal organizations," says an 
Arnold and Porter colleague. “The 
radicals were unprepared for 'his CIA 
decision but Mitch is excitement-ori- 
ented. He likes battle.” 

One of those radical clients talks 
about Rogovin’s balanced, low-key 
style.' | “He’s not the kind of liberal 
lawyer who would say tone down your 
radicalism and we’ll win. - He never 
tried to influence your politics or en- 
force his own.” 

A Democrat, Rogovin has assiduously 
avoided public politics. “The only time 
I made a political decision was when 
my old Syracuse University roommate, 
Lee Alexander (now mayor of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) ran against Ramsey Clark 
for the Democratic nomination for U.S. 
Senate in New York. I contributed to 
both campaigns.” 

A New Yorker by birth, Rogovin 
studied at Syracuse University Law 
School where he worked his way 
through. His parents, Max, a salesman 
• for a bridals goods manufacturer, and 
Sayde, both had died. 

At Virginia he was a solid, Strog stu- 
dent. remembers Mortimer Caplin, a 
faculty member during the ’50s. On 
campus, Rogovin lived in the Jefferson 
Pavilion-style home of law school dean 
Frederick Ribble. Part of his campus 
' work involved organizing a play center 
for the faculty offspring. 



There, listening and working closely 1 
with Ribble, a revered authority on 
constitutional law and outspoken civil 
rights advocate, Rogovin formed many 
- of his ideas about government. 

Especially, he says, ideas about gov- 
ernment limitations. “One summer 1 
started working in a Wall Street firm, 
writing memos, running for eoffee 
and I left. It was during the McCarthy 
period and the dean, a magnificent 
man, was sought after by many Wash- 
ingtonians for advice that summer!” 

In his last semester of law school 
Rogovin met Sheila Ender, a teacher 
in nearby Venable. '• ;■-■■■■ 

For the first four years of their 
marriage, the Rogovins were a milfc 
tary family./ He was a captain in the 
Marine Corps, stationed at Quanticd, 

■ Newport, R.I., and Camp PendletoW, 
Calif. They returned here in 1958 
when he joined the IRS as a trial 
lawo’er. 

A1 counseling psychologist fop' the 
Montgomery County Health ' Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Rogovin is also, studying 
for her Ph.D. at American University. 
The family plays tennis together af . 
the American University Tennis Club, 
four blocks from their home. • ■ f 
“You will mention my kids wouldn’t - 
you,” asks Rogovin, fitting a friend’s 
description' ’as the “ultimate father.”' 
Lisa, 19, a student at Goucher College;' 

' is working for Sen. James Abdurtzk, 
(D-S.D.) this summer; , Wendy, 16, a ■ 
National Cathedral student, works for - 
Common 'Cause and is a courier for 
her father between the Rogovin home 
and his Arnold and Porter office, and 
John, 14, a student at St Albans, is 
earning money cutting grass this sum-/ 

. mer. 1 ( , . . 

The family makes group decisions. 
“He was very interested in knowing , 
how we felt about the CIA. He wanted,, 
to know if we would be comfortable' 
with his decision,” says his wife. J 
The evening of his first day at the 
CIA, Rogovin told his family he. had 
talked with Colby most of the day. 
“How do you know it was Colby?” one 
girl asked. He told them he was alone 
in the room with Colby and the other 
daughter asked, “How do you know 
you were alone?” 

Recalling that scene, Mrs. Roglvin 
says, “Our children are interested in 
in politics and we’re a serious family. 
But there’s a lot of humor. Mitch is 
a flexible person. He knows all things 
aren’t life and death and he doesn’t 
.. always take himself so seriously,” 

She' describes her husband as a 
private person, a man who listens to 
soft music and entertains his friends 
with stories. 

One of his favorities is about Mau- 
rice Stans. The night before Rogo- 
vin and Guido took his deposition, 
the only money they could find was 
the poker money of some Common ,. 
Cause guys. All’ quarters and dimes. 
They gave it, to Stans and the next 
day, after the deposition was taken, 
Stans returned it, all quarters, dimes 
and smiles. 




